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do not produce such a shock when they 
actually arise. Because the support 
which has been foreseen as necessary 
has been provided the shock does not 
unsettle as it would in the absence of such 
provision. I started a figure. The mo- 
ment I began to have visions of digging 
down to bedrock and building from there 
a secure foundation I realized that I 
was in process of reinventing the par- 
able of Jesus about the two houses, one 
founded upon the rock and the other 
upon the earth, and what happened to 
them when the storm arose and beat 
upon them. 



Jiilicher explains the origin of the 
parables of Jesus by the supposition that 
they are spiritualized versions of youth- 
ful dreams. Reinvention suggests that 
they resulted from the ambition of 
Jesus to transmit to his followers his 
own spirit and mental technique so 
that they might achieve that superior 
type of conduct which was to glorify the 
Father among men. But the glorifica- 
tion of the Father was not merely an 
end in itself; it was functional in the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in 
the earth. The establishment of the 
Kingdom was a problem in engineering. 
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The character of Judas Iscariot pre- 
sents a problem hard to solve, yet 
rewarding to diligent effort. Considered 
by psychological analysis his personality 
presents a mental condition very similar 
to the common consciousness of present- 
day people; and to the sympathetic 
student of human nature it contains 
much that is nourishing to the spiritual 
life. 

Yet the nature of the interpretations 
most commonly given to the character 
of this apostle has been neither psycho- 
logical nor sympathetic. Some have 
regarded him as a most inhuman devil. 
According to their simple logic, as a 
Chinese proverb says, "The worst form 
of ingratitude is to betray one's teacher, 



while it is still worse to betray one's 
master. " Others have rejected the whole 
story of this man of Kerioth as a myth, 
saying, "Judas is a Christian fiction to 
represent the treacherous Judaism which 
put Jesus to death, and no one among 
the Twelve was really guilty of this 
enormity." Both of these views have 
been adopted as desperate expedients 
by those who were staggered by the 
difficulty of comprehending the real 
personality of Judas. As to his being 
a historical character, there is no reason 
for disputing his real existence among the 
Twelve. At the same time he was by 
no means destined to be a devil. His 
humanity was perfectly genuine and is 
thoroughly identical with ours. In his 
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case too, as in that of other historical 
characters, the current views are much 
impregnated with tradition, which 
clothes him in various garments of its 
own tailoring. In order to discover his 
real personality the first thing to be 
done is to disrobe him of these artificial 
coverings. 

In the first place we have the miscon- 
ception that he was the last and least of 
the Twelve. It is a hasty misunder- 
standing to consider him as of the least 
worth from the fact that his name 
comes last in the list of the Twelve. 
This order was given by the compilers 
of the Synoptic Gospels. By no means 
was it the outcome of their investigations 
of the real talents of the Twelve, neither 
does it represent the time-order in which 
they became the followers of Jesus. At 
the time of the compilation of these 
Gospels the synoptists were led to take 
this order by the mere fact that Judas 
had betrayed Jesus. As to the real time- 
order of his following Jesus, there is no 
evidence at all in the Gospels to enable 
us to say anything definite about it. 
On the other hand they tell us a fact 
which points to something quite con- 
trary to the popular conception. When 
the Twelve were sent out on their tours 
of preaching and healing, equally with 
the others Judas was entitled to be recog- 
nized for his effective working power. 

Next we have to consider the con- 
ception held by the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel that Judas was a thief (John 
12:6). This has proved a predominant 
reason for the common misjudgment 
with regard to the betrayer. All the 
synoptic writers are silent upon this 
point, which seems to be the dogmatic 
view of the writer of this Gospel alone. 



Why did he alone hold such a view? 
Let us see first on what occasion this 
prejudice was expressly stated. It was 
at the time of Simon's feast held at 
Bethany, when Mary anointed the feet 
of Jesus with a valuable ointment of 
spikenard. According to this writer it 
was Judas alone who found fault with 
this act of Mary's as wasteful. "Why 
was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor ? " 
The reason given by the writer for this 
murmur is "because he was a thief, and 
having the bag, took away what was 
put therein." On the other hand 
Matthew remarks that the disciples 
showed indignation at this deed, and 
Mark says that there were some that 
murmured against her. These three 
different accounts given by the three 
different writers are of important con- 
sequence upon the estimate of Judas' 
character. In short, it is the Fourth 
Gospel alone that considers the alleged 
avarice of Judas as the preparatory 
factor of his act of betrayal. It seems 
that the writer of this Gospel was a man 
of the intellectual type who could not 
leave any problem unsolved, and that he 
had not much direct knowledge of Judas 
himself. Apparently at a bound he 
reached this conception of Judas as a 
thief. It was not so with the three 
synoptic writers. Insomuch as they 
were acquainted with him before his 
tragedy, his catastrophe as the betrayer 
was a mystery to them all. Conse- 
quently they seem to have assumed the 
more manly attitude of perfect silence 
toward it. Refraining from further 
digression, what we have to note in this 
anecdote of Mary anointing Jesus' feet is 
the habitual disposition of Judas as a 
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business man. With his usual aptitude 
of mind he at once formed an estimate 
of the value of this ointment. Viewed 
from such a standard this anecdote 
presents to us a bright side of Judas' 
personality. 

The third prejudice against him is 
embodied in an interpretation put upon 
Jesus' words, "Woe unto the world be- 
cause of occasions of stumbling! For it 
must needs be that the occasions come" 
(Matt. 18: 7). Now the greatest motive 
with the disciples for their following 
Jesus was their expectation of the mes- 
sianic kingdom, and in their eyes this 
kingdom was undoubtedly of a political 
nature and of a mundane character. 
That is to say, their highest hope lay in 
the dominant reign of the Messiah over 
the nations and in the subduing of 
Rome, their last and greatest tyrant. 
They were, in fact, politico-religious 
enthusiasts. Consequently it was quite 
natural that there should arise among 
them strife for precedence in the mes- 
sianic kingdom. Moreover it was plain 
enough that men of such temperament 
would stumble on their way and that the 
occasion would come from some human 
being and not from the merely abstract 
force of circumstances. Most probably 
the man who would give the occasion 
would be one of Jesus' own disciples. 
It is the weakness of the disciples them- 
selves to stumble at a stumbling-block, 
but "woe to that man through whom 
the occasion cometh." Jesus said so, 
but there is nothing in his words 
from which we can infer that he knew 
for certain who that man was, and it 
is a hasty conclusion to interpret 
this remark as if it were directed at 
Judas. 



There is one more prejudice about the 
personality of Judas which we must get 
rid of and that is in the so-called curse 
of the barren fig tree. On his way to 
Jerusalem early on the Monday of Pas- 
sion Week, Jesus saw by the roadside 
a fig tree with leaves on it. He ap- 
proached it, thinking he might haply 
find some fruit thereon. Seeing nothing 
but leaves he said, "Let no man eat 
fruit from thee henceforward for ever." 
Now there have been not a few com- 
mentators who understood this remark 
to have been aimed at the hypocrisy of 
Judas as a disciple apparently fruitful, 
but cursedly barren in his real nature. 
This is an absurd exposition, "for it was 
not the season of figs," as Mark says 
in 2:13. In Judea they ripen in May 
and June, while the last trip of Jesus to 
Jerusalem occurred some time in the 
month of March or April. The fact 
that he did not expect to find ripe fruit 
is evident from Mark's account in the 
same section. Sometimes one may find 
"figs of the last season which have 
remained over on the tree." We must 
remember that Jesus must have been 
well aware of this fact when he came 
near the tree. Moreover, as was a 
Jewish custom of the day, the people 
took no early breakfast, or if they took 
anything at all it was something very 
light. Judging from this general rule 
"it is presumable that Jesus, in his 
morning walk of two miles from Bethany 
to Jerusalem, had not broken his 
fast." Being thus hungry and finding 
only leaves on the tree, he naively 
expressed his feelings in some such 
way as this, "O deceptive tree, which 
has cheated us with its appearance!" 
His disciples might have noticed an 
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innocent smile playing around his lips and 
eyes. It was on this account that when 
Peter and the other disciples saw the 
tree the next morning they marveled 
that it had withered away from the 
roots. There is something valuable here 
for our study of the spontaneous flashes 
of human nature in Jesus; but no one 
is entitled to look upon the remark 
recorded in this passage as an indirect 
attack on the supposed hypocrisy of the 
man of Kerioth. 

In short, Judas was not the last and 
least of the Twelve. Judging from the 
standpoint of his ability he was rather a 
man of considerable business talent. 
Still more absurd is the view which 
regards him as an avaricious character. 
The facts mentioned in the two pas- 
sages quoted above have no reference 
to him at all, though popular tradition 
has regarded them as the strongest 
evidences against him. 

Now we are ready to take a step for- 
ward in the discussion of his betrayal 
of Jesus Christ. 

It was at the table of the Last Supper 
that Jesus made for the first time an 
open announcement of the betrayal. 
This occurred three days after the curse 
of the barren fig tree. As one of the 
facts recorded in all four Gospels, no 
one can doubt the reality of the fact 
itself. To the disciples this open an- 
nouncement was a sort of abrupt revela- 
tion, something like a bolt from the blue. 
How the disciples were affected by it is 
vividly described in the Gospel accounts. 
Matthew says they were exceeding 
sorrowful (26:22). According to John 
they looked one on another (13:22), 
while Mark writes, "They began to say 
unto him one by one, 'Is it I?'" (14:19). 



On the other hand the attitude taken 
by Jesus is remarkable too. John says 
that he testified the fact (13:21). We 
have to remember that the original word 
used here is tiaprvpeia), which is of the 
same root with the English word "mar- 
tyr." The greater their unprepared- 
ness for it, the more urgent was the need 
of assuming an apologetic attitude on 
the part of Jesus. The use of this 
significant word here shows us how 
utterly ignorant they were of Judas' 
tragic resolution, and how greatly obliged 
Jesus was to testify to it. 

The next question for us to discuss is, 
When did he conspire with the priests ? 
There are two possible views. The 
first two of the synoptic writers seem to 
have understood it as occurring imme- 
diately after the anointing of Jesus by 
Mary, while the account given in the 
Third Gospel makes us think that it 
occurred on the Tuesday evening in 
Passion Week. The space of time inter- 
vening is only four or five days, and 
consequently the difference of these two 
views is almost immaterial to us now. 

There is, however, another question 
of more vital consequence in our study 
of Judas Iscariot. That is the question, 
What motive had he for his resolution ? 
Supposing that he conspired with the 
priests after the Bethany feast, his 
motive was not at all the mental reaction 
coming out of dissatisfied avarice, as 
is popularly supposed. The disciples 
were not in the slightest degree offended 
by the master's remark that this oint- 
ment need not be made use of for works 
of charity. There was something else 
in what Jesus said at that moment which 
thoroughly disturbed their minds, 
namely, Jesus' announcement of his 
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approaching death. He said, "Ye have 
the poor always with you, but me ye 
have not always. She hath anointed 
my body aforehand for the burying." 
The substance of his words recorded 
in Matthew, Mark, and John is one and 
the same. 

Now this is the fourth occasion of 
Jesus' foretelling his own crucifixion. 
We find the first open announcement of 
his death made just before the Trans- 
figuration. When "Peter took him and 
began to rebuke him" about it, this 
leader of the active energetic section 
of the disciples was really acting as the 
spokesman of them all, and his attitude 
must have been heartily supported by 
Judas Iscariot, the foremost business 
man of the whole party. Consequently 
the severe censure wayc Sarava was not 
meant to be aimed at Simon alone, and 
Judas was one of those who felt them- 
selves responsible for it. From the 
viewpoint of the disciples the two essen- 
tial qualifications required of the Messiah 
were, first, his abidingness, or, in other 
words, his physical immortality, and 
secondly, his kingly reign or his sover- 
eignty over the nations as the Jewish 
king. Judging by this standard it was 
a matter of utter incomprehensibility 
for them that their master whom they 
followed and looked up to as the Mes- 
siah was coming near his death and, 
what is still worse, was doomed to be 
crucified. The spiritual crisis of the 
disciples began with Jesus' first fore- 
telling of his death. The second an- 
nouncement was made soon after the 
Transfiguration, when "they were ex- 
ceeding sorry" (Matt. 17: 23), but "were 
afraid to ask him" why he was to be 
killed that way (Mark 9:32). The 



third occasion came on his final journey 
to Jerusalem, when they "understood 
none of ... . the things that were 
said" (Luke 18:34). According to 
Mark "they were amazed" at his atti- 
tude, "and they that followed were 
afraid" of him (10:32). Then at the 
Bethany feast they had the fourth 
announcement of his death. They could 
none the better understand what it 
meant in its reality. Nevertheless the 
hard fact itself was fast pressing upon 
them. 

What did this announcement mean 
to them at that time? For several 
centuries the people of Israel had been 
deprived of their power as an independ- 
ent nation. After their return from the 
Babylonian exile their country had 
been trampled under the foot of the 
Grecian armies and then of the Roman 
soldiers. During these calamities they 
were supported only by their hope of an 
abiding Messiah and of consequent 
national sovereignty. Under the pres- 
sure of these calamities, internal and 
external, their national consciousness 
was made stronger and stronger. Ex- 
tract this messianic hope from the 
Hebrew soul, and it is but the shell 
cast off by cicadidae. Now in the eyes 
of these people the crucifixion of Jesus 
undermined the fundamental qualifica- 
tion of the Messiah himself. The dis- 
ciples were then conscious of a revolution 
in their own minds. It shook the very 
ground upon which they were standing. 
As one of these men, Judas Iscariot 
suffered much from this unsettled state 
of mind. 

Moreover, according to the current 
theology of the day, crucifixion was an 
anathema. How could one doomed 
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to that form of death be the Messiah ? 
As a piece of argument this may sound 
simple. Yet it is plain and simple logic 
of this kind that in actual social affairs 
exercises a moving power over the multi- 
tude of the people. For the idea of the 
suffering Messiah was a new conception 
peculiar to Jesus himself. That is, it 
was something entirely different from the 
current views of the time. We find 
the idea of the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament prophecies concerning the 
suffering Messiah scattered here and 
there in the four Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles. But the same con- 
ception is to be found nowhere in the 
apocalyptic literature of the day which 
preserves for us the religious thought as 
well as the theological ideas of the age. 
The very fact that we find much of this 
conception in the first five books of the 
New Testament is rather a proof of the 
fact that it was a new idea which could 
be comprehended and believed in only 
by comparatively few of that day. By 
no means can we prove from this that it 
was an old conception already commonly 
adopted among the people. It is no 
wonder indeed then that the disciples 
could not at first believe that the Mes- 
siah was to suffer and be crucified, and 
that they were then greatly embar- 
rassed because of their old habitual 
viewpoint. 

If Judas' conspiracy with the chief 
priests was concluded on the Tuesday 
evening of Passion Week, we find still 
more data for our inference concerning 
the real motive of his betrayal. It is 
plain enough that the attitude taken 
by Jesus since the early morning of 
his last Tuesday gave his disciples a 
deeper feeling of anxiety concerning 



his position as the people's king. As had 
already been made undeniably clear, 
Jesus looked upon the priests and rulers 
as his mortal enemies; and it was in 
natural consequence that they sought 
opportunity to kill him. Early that 
morning they lay in wait, and soon 
after he entered the temple he was met 
by a deputation from the Sanhedrim, 
who put to him the first offensive 
question, "By what authority doest thou 
these things?" This public challenge 
of his right to teach the people and work 
miracles in the temple was at once met 
by him with a counterdemand, " Whence 
was the baptism of John? from heaven 
or from men?" Placing them on the 
horns of the dilemma, he put them to 
silence by a rebuff, "Neither tell I you 
by what authority I do these things." 
As a token of the aggressive step now 
taken by Jesus he gave his adversaries 
three parables of warning: the Two 
Sons, the Wicked Husbandmen, and the 
Marriage of the King's Son. Through- 
out these three we find a bitter tone of 
vindictiveness — a series of curses which 
even weeping and gnashing of teeth could 
not mitigate. 

Being thus aroused to fresh efforts 
against him, the Jewish rulers ap- 
proached him with three insidious ques- 
tions. The first question, put by the 
Pharisees and Herodians, was a political 
one: whether it was legally right for 
them to give tribute to Caesar or not. 
The second one, put by the Sadducees, 
was of a speculative nature: In the 
resurrection to whom shall belong the 
wife of the seven brothers who had her 
one after another in this world? This 
was followed by the third, put by a scribe 
of the Pharisees. It was an ethical 
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problem: " Which is the great command- 
ment in the law?" The always alert 
and ever piercing intellect of Jesus 
showed itself toward the first question 
in his instantaneous analysis of things 
that are Caesar's and those that are 
God's. Then like a flashlight his acute 
mind exposed the error in their con- 
ception of the marriage relationship as 
existing in the resurrection. As an 
answer to the third problem the firm grasp 
of his vigorous mind presented the first 
and second greatest commandments of 
love to God and to one's neighbors. 
When they were thus baffled he pro- 
pounded to them an unanswerable ques- 
tion drawn from the Psalms. This was 
his pursuit of the fleeing enemy. 
Putting them to complete silence he 
gave them the finishing stroke in the 
great denunciatory discourse against the 
scribes and Pharisees which we find in 
the twenty-third chapter of Matthew's 
Gospel. 

In reading through the Gospel ac- 
counts of the five stages in his battle 
with his adversaries no one can fail to 
perceive in them a burning indignation 
excited against their hypocrisy and a 
sharp penetration exposing their cunning 
insinuation. There is in them, however, 
not a word of grace, not a vein of geni- 
ality, that would attract the people to 
the speaker. They are mainly nega- 
tive in their nature. We could hardly 
bear to read them through were it not 
for the two episodes so felicitously in- 
serted in the account of this eventful 
day. I mean first the encouragement to 
faith in God which he gave to his dis- 
ciples when they saw early in the morn- 
ing the fig tree withered away by the 
wayside. The other is the appreciative 



remark he made of a widow casting two 
mites into the treasury, "This poor 
widow cast in more than all' ' the others. 
After a day of great turmoil he was 
quick enough to notice, and fresh 
enough to be interested in, this unpre- 
tentious deed of devotion by a nameless 
widow. However short in their dura- 
tion, these two incidents give us breath- 
ing-time, much to our relief. Suppose 
our father or friend is able to vanquish 
pettifoggers in a lawsuit, is our personal 
attachment to him made stronger by 
that alone? It is quite wonderful for 
us to conceive how great was Jesus' 
power of self-control and how deep was 
his capacity, when we remember what 
constant magnanimity and equability 
he maintained in spite of such acute 
working of his mind. Nevertheless a 
conception of his mere intellectual 
strength is a rather poor inducement for 
our warm personal attachment to him. 
Just put yourselves in the place of his 
disciples, who followed him the whole 
day through every vicissitude of his 
warfare with the Jewish rulers, and 
imagine what impressions they were 
forced to receive. 

The two strongest motives with them 
in following Jesus were undoubtedly in 
the first place their faith in him as the 
Son of God, and in the next place their 
trust in the messianic character of his 
personality. Judging from their own 
viewpoint the latter showed itself in his 
noble attitude of welcoming all sorts and 
conditions of people and in his generous 
personality which endeared itself to all. 
Or, in other words, he had in their 
eyes a king's capacity as well as a 
general's talent as the chosen leader 
of the people. Such were the reasons 
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why they dared to follow him in spite of 
all the personal losses looming in their 
anticipation. But how were they 
affected by the attitude assumed by 
Jesus on this day? They had appre- 
hensions that he was thus losing the 
popular interest; these fears were too 
strong for them to perceive the incom- 
parable strength of his intellect and the 
remarkable moral power in his person- 
ality. In their eyes his fastidiousness 
was driving all the forces of the Jewish 
leaders into a hostile army and at the 
same time disappointing the people 
of Jerusalem as a whole. This appeared 
to them detrimental to the great cause 
of the Jewish nation at large. That 
he was losing his foothold as the Mes- 
siah was no imaginary fear on their 
part; it was already being confirmed by 
the Jews about this time, as described 
in the closing passage of the twelfth 
chapter of John's Gospel. Moreover his 
loss of messianic foothold meant to 
them their own loss of the Messiah him- 
self. They themselves were thus under- 
going a severe mental ordeal. 

In the very midst of these trying 
experiences certain Greeks presented 
themselves with a request for an inter- 
view with Jesus. Looked upon as an 
objective event it was merely a matter of 
common occurrence to a leader at Jerusa- 
lem at the time of a feast. But now it 
ushered in a memorable scene. When 
this incident all of a sudden set in motion 
another train of thought in his mind to 
foretell his exaltation to be reached only 
through self-denial and death, a question 
arose in their minds if the non-abiding 
Jesus was their Messiah or not. Now 
this question was really the greatest 
problem with all the disciples. Obliged 



thus to confront the approaching death 
of their Master, they grieved at it, but 
not in mere sympathy with the sad 
fate of Jesus. Their agony was some- 
thing more than that. They all felt a 
sudden sense of the heartfelt want to be 
conceived by those losing their lovers 
and by children bereaved of their 
parents. Late that afternoon, just after 
he had left the Temple, he spoke to them 
of the coming destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the world. Then they 
felt the utter collapse of their own 
national consciousness grounded upon 
the so-called prophetic passages in the 
Psalms and in the books of Isaiah 
and Daniel. They could not help 
regarding the popular rejection of Jesus 
(John 12:37) as something not at ail 
unreasonable. 

In short, a spiritual crisis was step by 
step threatening the minds of the dis- 
ciples, who had been struggling with 
their own perceptions of death approach- 
ing Jesus in spite of their belief in his 
abidingness. The thought of his mes- 
sianic foothold as already overthrown 
aggravated their sufferings. Not know- 
ing where to betake themselves they 
drifted on between the two views, 
the old and the new. According to their 
old view the Messiah was to be the 
national king, but an entirely new view 
of the suffering Messiah destined to be 
crucified was now forcing itself upon 
them. The old view clung to them too 
fondly to be forsaken, and on the other 
hand their mental reconstruction was 
still too superficial to adopt and cherish 
the new. In any country and in any 
age a period of groping in the dark like 
this is a process necessary to be under- 
gone by the human mind at the time of 
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spiritual conflict between the new and 
the old. This is amply illustrated in 
the world's history of human thought. 

It is wonderful to find that the 
spiritual influence of Jesus Christ was 
so thoroughgoing as to make pillars 
of the Apostolic church out of his dis- 
ciples who were thus lost in a mental 
whirlpool just before his death. Yet at 
the same time we cannot help being 
deeply sympathetic with them in their 
difficulties. It is great good fortune if 
the evolution of one's faith goes peace- 
fully on through its gradual stages 
just like a corn seed growing up, while 
"a man should sleep and rise night and 
day." Yet such favor is not granted to 
all of us. To some, and indeed to not a 
few, it often happens that they find 
in their own bosoms spiritual falls of 
Niagara, where the two turbulent cur- 
rents of thought, old and new, rush 
down together, their eyes dimmed by 
the spray of the currents, their ears 
deafened by the roar, and their barks 
threatened with destruction on the 
sunken rocks. It is then no wonder at 
all that Simon Peter's faith was sifted 
as wheat. When we remember what 
awful travail our champions of the 
Sakoku Joi (exclusively nationalistic) 
policy had to go through, we can easily 
realize the deep-rooted sufferings of 
Judas Iscariot as a Jewish anti-foreigner, 
a champion of the Hebrew isolation 
party. 

Several years after this Saul of Tarsus 
found himself torn by two powerful 
currents, old and new, that is, the law 
and Christ's gospel, men's righteousness 
and God's grace. When as a Hebrew 
of Hebrews he could not adjust himself 
to the mental reconstruction called for 



by the age he cried, "O wretched man 
that I am ! " It was then in no rhetorical 
sense at all that he called Christ cruci- 
fied "a stumbling-block unto the Jews." 
It is quite natural then that Judas 
Iscariot, who was the only Jew among 
the Twelve, was forced into tragedy, 
when face to face with great conflict 
existing between the old messianic hope 
and the new view of Christ the Savior. 
Saul had before him Christians scattered 
between Jerusalem and Damascus, whom 
he made use of as a means of deliverance 
out of his miseries. Had Jesus of Naza- 
reth been near at hand Saul would have 
been all the more eager to get this blas- 
phemer into the hands of the authorities. 
Judas of Kerioth was but a forerunner 
of Saul of Tarsus in the matter of his 
miseries, in the incomplete reconstruc- 
tion of his mental life, and especially 
in the means he chose for his own 
deliverance. 

In the investigation of Judas' motives 
there is another point not to be missed. 
That is, he was a man of business talent 
and his mind was always quick and 
active toward the practical management 
of affairs. As treasurer for the part 
of Jesus and his disciples he was the 
right man in the right place. That he 
placed a value on Mary's ointment at 
Simon's feast was only a manifestation 
of his business talent. This man of 
practical acumen was now obliged to 
confess to a notorious blunder in his 
own judgment of Jesus Christ when he 
saw him condemned to crucifixion on 
that Friday morning. Though betrayed 
as a non-messianic impostor Jesus had 
proved undeniably by his attitude after 
his arrest that this accusation was 
altogether false. We do not know for 
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certain whether Judas recognized him 
at last as the Messiah or not. That he 
recognized his blunder is confirmed by 
his own confession recorded in Matt. 
27:4 that Jesus was righteous. No 
sooner had he perceived this than he was 
ready to hold himself fatally responsible 
for his deed. 

At the same time his mind turned to 
the question of how to dispose of thirty 
pieces of silver he had received. Here 
we have to observe, above all, his char- 
acteristic as a man of inflexible austerity, 
whose mind worked quickly and system- 
atically upon the basis side of any 
question. The subjective side of his 
aim in the betrayal was more for deliver- 
ance from his own mental miseries than 
for the bribe from the priests. An acci- 
dental evidence of this is in the amount 
of the silver offered. Of the four 
Gospels, Mark and Luke do not mention 
the number of silver pieces at all. It is 
Matthew alone that does so. 

Moreover this writer had a basis in 
the Old Testament when he stated 
the amount of the bribe promised by 
the priests and that mentioned in his 
proposed repayment to the chief priests 
and elders. It is a passage quoted in 
Matt. 27:9 and 10. Contrary to the 
account given in this Gospel this pas- 
sage is not from the Book of Jeremiah 
but from Zech. 11 : 13. Moreover, judg- 
ing from the original significance in 
Zechariah, thirty pieces of silver is a 
trifling wage. We note a further fact 
in the Gospels to show that the sum was 
small. Namely, it is one-tenth of the 
three hundred denarii quoted as the 
current price of Mary's ointment used 
at Simon's feast. Converted into the 
present currency it is only about $4 . 50. 



If Judas was a man of avarice, as he is 
said to have been, why did he not 
demand many, many times that amount ? 
This is a question which naturally 
occurs, and one whose solution is far 
beyond us. Considered thus it is rather 
doubtful if Judas really did receive the 
thirty denarii. Of course the priests 
would not have confidence in his com- 
pact with them unless a certain sum 
of the bribe agreed upon had been 
accepted by him. On his part, however, 
the amount of compensation was a mat- 
ter of minor importance, the ultimate 
aim of his action being entirely different. 
In case they offered anything, he did 
not hesitate to keep it temporarily for 
their sake. 

Supposing he did receive the thirty 
pieces, as Matthew states, what we 
have to investigate is how he finally dis- 
posed of them. His business-like man- 
agement of the affair has in it something 
really admirable, judged by the standard 
of Japanese Bushido. His suicide was 
his method of honorably discharging 
his own responsibilities for the betrayal. 
But before he took this step he under- 
took to return the sum to the chief priests 
and elders. Pitiable were those who 
could not understand his noble intention, 
but refused to receive the money out of a 
mean suspicion that he was thus attempt- 
ing to evade his own responsibility. 
The only step now left to him was to 
commit it to God's care. Into the 
sanctuary of the temple no one except 
the priests was admitted, and so he threw 
it in from the porch. So conscientious 
was he that he could not rest before he 
saw even such a small matter well 
settled; and here is the second key to 
the solution of our problem. 
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When Peter, the leader of one sec- 
tion of the disciples, that is, of the 
active, energetic group, was being made 
fun of by a poor maid-servant in the 
high priest's court, John and others of 
another section, that is, those of medita- 
tive disposition, were struggling hard in 
the dark with their own agonies, un- 
known to the outsiders. Just as it was 
the disturbance of his old viewpoint 
and the want of a mental readjustment, 
and not his fear of a maid-servant, that 
made Peter a coward, so also it was the 
incompleteness of their mental recon- 
struction and the vacillation of their 
standards of thought, and not their 
apprehensions of the priests, that made 
John and his associates suffer. These 
disciples had in themselves an enemy- 
worse than the rulers and servants. 
Driven by the force of his inflexible 
logic as a business man Judas Iscariot, 
of the third group of the disciples, had 
arrived a little while before at his sad 
conclusion that the non-abiding Jesus 
who could not escape the anathema 
of crucifixion was no Messiah at all, and 
that he who was really no Messiah should 
not be permitted to delude the people 
and to slight God with his pretension. 
Perspicuous, yet shallow, this is the 
business man's logic. Moreover it was 
as a business man that he carried out 
to its fullest extent the conclusion of his 
logic. So it was the confusing conflict 
of the two ways of thought, old and new, 
and not by any means the thirty pieces 
of silver that caused Judas to take the 
step he did. Or, speaking more exactly, 
it was the agony caused by the collapse 
of his accustomed viewpoint and aggra- 
vated by his quick executive power as a 
business man that drove Judas to play 



such a rdle in this eternally irretrievable 
tragedy. In such a spiritual crisis there 
are not many who can keep their heads 
clear, and most of us have no right at 
all to cast the first stone at this betrayer. 

This was the secret missed by the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. But 
Luke's comment, though very brief, is 
significant; he says, "Satan entered into 
Judas" (22:3). Without the fatalistic 
touch peculiar to the former and with- 
out the slightest tone of cool Pharisaic 
condemnation, this is a tribute of sym- 
pathetic grief offered by a fellow- 
passenger who narrowly escaped the 
sad fate of being drowned with his 
friend in a dangerous ocean whirlpool. 
Happy for us it is that we have, besides 
Luke, one more friend of Judas who in 
this world understood his mind thor- 
oughly — Jesus Christ, his Master. 

In the account given of Jesus' first 
announcement of Judas' betrayal made 
at the table of the Last Supper, a 
passage common to the three Synoptics 
says, " For the Son of Man indeed goes, 
as it is written of him: but woe unto 
the man through whom he is betrayed! 
good were it for that man if he had 
not been born." The first half of this 
passage conveys the idea of a predes- 
tined necessity. That is, he regarded 
this crucifixion as ij avayKr) (Matt. 18: 7), 
a matter of necessity, or a logical con- 
clusion of his own mission, sure to come 
with or without Judas Iscariot. The 
second half of the passage means that 
on the part of Judas it were much better 
for him as a human individual not to 
have been born into this world. Here 
he is pointed out as an ill-fated man. 
Speaking in general it is idle to complain 
of one's having been born. Yet this 
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Jesus said out of the deep sympathy he 
had with Judas' spiritual life. 

Had the man of Kerioth been in 
reality a man of avarice, Jesus Christ 
would not have failed to observe it. He 
would surely have uttered a severe 
denunciation against him as he did 
against the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
To say that he was reluctant to do so 
for the simple reason that this man had 
followed him for three long years is 
nothing but an irrelevant blasphemy, 
for this makes our Master a goody-goody. 
Though some of his fellow-disciples sadly 
misunderstood Judas as an avaricious 
hypocrite, the keen insight of Jesus 
Christ saw into his real personality as a 
man of sorrows and sufferings, a child 
of premature labor or rather of spiritual 
abortion to be carried out of the dark and 
away into the dark. The sympathetic 
tenderness of Jesus Christ toward this 
man was precisely that of the shepherd 
going after one sheep lost out of the 
hundred. By such a divine love for 
humanity actively working in him we 
are captivated forever, and that much 
more thoroughly than by his piercing 
intellect exercised against his adver- 
saries. 

As materials helping us to see some- 
thing more of the mind of Jesus Christ 
toward this man we have two more 
remarks from the Fourth Gospel. Al- 
though, unlike the synoptic writers, the 
author of the Fourth Gospel has a very 
superficial knowledge of the mental life 
of Judas, yet there is something pecul- 
iarly incisive in his delineation of Jesus' 
attitude toward Judas. He says in 
13:21 that Jesus "was troubled in the 
spirit." The translation recently made 
by L'Abbe E. Raguet, a Belgian priest 



at Nagasaki, is more adequate than the 
version of the text now commonly used 
by the Japanese Christians. Still the 
former and the English version quoted 
above are far from conveying the full 
significance of the original Greek verb 
rappaireiv, which means to agitate a 
thing by the movement of its parts to and 
fro, just like water in a vessel is dis- 
turbed by the hand. While toward his 
his own destiny Jesus was as calm and 
serene as noble Fuji towering high above 
clouds and storms, he suffered in sym- 
pathy with his unspeakably agonized 
disciple as if stirred from the very bottom 
of his own heart. 

The second remark peculiar to the 
Fourth Gospel we find in 13:27. After 
giving Judas a dipped sop at the table 
Jesus said: "That thou doest, do 
quickly." Unlike the usual style of this 
Gospel, this is simple and concise and 
at the same time of profound implica- 
tion. Supposing Judas' conspiracy with 
the priests had been concluded on the 
Tuesday evening, what had he been 
doing these two whole days? Had he 
been an avaricious rogue, satisfied with 
the thirty pieces of silver in his hands, 
he would have been less miserable. 
Had he been able to busy himself in 
the dark as an unseen connecting link 
between the rulers and Jesus until the 
practical accomplishment of his betrayal, 
Jesus Christ would have had no need 
at all for his own mental agitation. The 
case was entirely different. Judas was 
wandering on and groping in a still 
greater darkness. Was Jesus really to 
be delivered or not? Was he the 
worst of the false prophets ? Had they 
all, together with the people, been 
imposed upon by him? Undoubtedly 
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mean was the intrigue of the priests 
and elders; and yet was not the prime 
motive of their actions that of patriotism 
to Israel? When the legal power of 
capital punishment was in the hands of 
the foreign government was not the 
adoption of illegal measures something 
inevitable, in order to do away with one 
who was jeopardizing the common inter- 
est of the mother-country? The great 
cause of the nation demanded that he 
be delivered, though Judas' personal 
attachment as a disciple spoke against it. 
On the other hand, outside circum- 
stances were pressing in and urging 
him on to do something. But what was 
that something to be done? Here was 
another Hamlet-like situation. Jesus 
could not bear to behold Judas in such 
agonies. As the least he could do for 
him, he sought to shorten the duration 
of his misery if he could not help him any 
other way. Hence he said, "That thou 
doest, do quickly." Mark that the 
adverb Tax«ov is of comparative degree. 
We all know the inconsistency of filial 
piety which cannot help praying for the 
quick departure of the aged parent 
suffering on his deathbed, for whom 
nothing more can be done by the family. 
Jesus was too noble not to be inconsistent 
in his love toward Judas. The modern 
application of electricity to capital pun- 
ishment is an instance of the cause of 
humanity embracing science, but the 
real source of this conquest of humanity 
over science is the boundless and un- 
fathomable love of Jesus Christ shown 
on this tragic occasion. Calmly regard- 
less of his own betrayal by this disciple 
whom he had trusted in one respect more 
than others during the last three years, 
deeply sympathetic with his ill fortune, 



and heartily affected by his own insight 
into the painful prolongation of hope- 
less hesitation, he said, o n-oiets iroiijo-ov 
rdxuov. What self-sacrifice! What love 
of others! 

Perhaps we have to confess that it is 
nothing but our own ignorance that has 
caused our shallow misunderstanding 
of such a divine love. He who had 
not aimed indirect fire at Judas through 
the barren fig tree by no means did so at 
the table of the Last Supper, when he 
said he that dipped his hand with him 
in the dish should betray him. It was 
a common custom among the Jews of 
that time to take a morsel of bread 
and soak it in broth before they ate it. 
The popular interpretation of the text 
seems to imply that, availing himself of 
the rare chance when out of the thirteen 
present there were only two at the 
table, namely himself and Judas, who 
were doing that thing, Jesus gave expres- 
sion to a sentiment in his own heart. 
What a queer exposition! According to 
this the remark of Jesus becomes a sort 
of clever hint. But be it noted that we 
have in the synoptic accounts strong 
evidence for the disciples' not taking his 
remark in such a literal sense. That 
is, they looked each upon the other and 
said one by one, " Is it I ? " They had 
no need to ask such a question if they 
had understood his remark as pointing 
to a single specific individual. 

Moreover the wording of his remark 
is different in each of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Matthew has the verb "dip" 
in the past tense (26:23), Mark has 
the verb "eat" in the present (14:18), 
while Luke gives a different description 
and says, "The hand of him that 
betrayeth me is with me on the table" 
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(22:21). These are sufficient to show 
us that the details of the remark are of 
minor importance. If so, it is all the 
more evident that the remark made 
by Jesus was not of the nature of a clever 
hint. Further we have to remember 
that there is a background for it. A 
verse from the Psalms (41:9) which was 
on the lips of the Jewish people of the 
day runs as follows, "Yes, mine own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted 
up his heel against me!" We may 
venture to say that when Jesus saw 
Judas sitting at the table with him this 
old verse occurred to him, and that 
while the disciples listened to his remark 
they felt in their bosom a resonance 
of it, though in a general sense. This 
observation shows up the puerility of 
the popular interpretation. Inversely 
stated, it means that it was the tragic 
character of Judas himself that evoked 
such tender regard in Jesus' heart. 

Confronting these facts, who in the 
world can regard Judas Iscariot as 
eternally condemned from the first, as if 
he had had a predestined fate? The 
expression " the son of perdition " used of 
him in John 17:12 is a Hebraism. To 
the same category belong "sons of 
thunder," "son of peace," "son of 
exhortation" (Acts 4:36), "son of man," 
and "son of God." Just as the two 
sons of Zebedee, James and John, were 
not fated to have come out of thunder 
and to go into thunder, despite the 
surname given by Jesus, so the char- 
acterization of Judas as the son of per- 
dition does not in the least imply his 
having been born out of sin and of pass- 
ing into eternal misery. To this phrase 
was ascribed by theological prejudices of 



later date a fatalistic sense which has 
nothing to do with the original intention 
of Jesus, who applied this Hebraism to 
Judas for the first time. 

Who can tell which train out of the 
several running every day between 
Shimonoseki and Tokyo is destined at its 
departure to be derailed ? Whenever it 
meets with some big obstacle on the 
track or with some serious disorder in 
the engine any train will be derailed, even 
if it be near its terminus. Judas was 
after all such a train. He could pro- 
ceed so far because of his high moral 
speed, but as soon as he came into col- 
lision with a new fact of life, a hard fact 
of history, he was forced to be derailed. 
Such is often the case with human lives. 
The misery of his end was simply pro- 
portionate to his comparatively great 
momentum. 

Moreover, it is no wonder that his 
tragedy was so rapid in its progress. In 
Macbeth we have an ample illustration 
of the speedy progress of tragic develop- 
ment after the human mind has passed 
through its first crisis. As in Macbeth, 
so in Judas, this is all due to the ener- 
getic character of the individual nature. 

In order to form a sensible under- 
standing of Judas' character there is 
one more fact which we must see in its 
right perspective. That is the attitude 
of Judas in the garden of Gethsemane 
at the very time of Jesus' arrest. When 
he addressed Jesus with the salutation, 
"Hail, Rabbi," and gave him a kiss, he 
behaved according to the current Jewish 
custom. The word "Rabbi" has no 
special meaning; it is simply a common 
title with which the Jews were wont 
to address any of their teachers. It is 
something like the French monsieur. 
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Then the usage of the simple salutation 
"Hail" is just like that of the English 
greeting, "How do you do?" which is 
given quite mdiscriminately. As for 
kissing, this was one of the commonest 
customs of social life in the ancient days. 
It meant just as much as, and no more 
than, modern handshaking among for- 
eigners and bowing among Japanese. 
If we are not to be blamed for hypocrisy 
when we salute others with "How do 
you do?" or other forms of courtesy, 
even if we may not be on good terms 
with some of them, then Judas was no 
hypocrite responsible for the twofold 
courtesy he showed to Jesus that morn- 
ing. If there be any who would dis- 
approve of his act as one of cunning 
policy, he has but to translate himself 
twenty centuries ago into the farthest 
west of the Asiatic continent in order 
to study the popular conventions of the 
Jewish people. 

When, thus regaining freedom from 
the various misunderstandings caused 
by tradition, we judge Jesus' profound 
love and understanding of Judas from 
the three viewpoints presented by his 
own words, "If he had not been born" 
and "do more quickly," and by the fact 
of his "being troubled in the spirit," we 
come naturally to the following three 
thoughts: First, that the great, self- 
sacrificing love of Jesus is unprecedented 
in history and nonpareil in the world. 
Secondly, that the humanity of Judas, 
as well as our own, one phase of which 
was represented by him, has an immense 
value as to the object of such a divine 
love. Thirdly, that the fact of Christ's 
love toward humanity being poured 
forth so profusely points to the serious 
nature of sin as necessitating such a 



lavishness. Now what is the essence 
of this serious sin? It is not the com- 
mission of little evil things, nor the 
omission, conscious or unconscious, of 
little good deeds, but rather our waste 
of this great love from heaven as well as 
our missing the great opportunities on 
earth. While Peter could narrowly 
grasp his opportunity at the point of 
its being missed, Judas really wasted 
this love from heaven during his life- 
time. The consciousness of sin which 
overwhelms one at such a critical mo- 
ment was indeed now felt by Judas 
Iscariot. As he watched Jesus from the 
time of his arrest at Gethsemane until 
his condemnation to death by Pilate, 
this consciousness of sin took possession 
of him. His own confession was, "I 
have sinned in that I betrayed righteous 
blood" (Matt. 27:4). As a man of 
practical yet taciturn nature and as a 
Jew whose sensibility to sin was greater 
than that of other nations his last 
words bespeak much of his own heart. 
We believe, and it is easier for us to do so 
than not, that the moment this cry of his 
reached our Heavenly Father he too was 
taken into the salvation of atonement. 

As for the details of his suicide 
there are two diverse accounts of it in 
Matthew's Gospel and in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The former clings too closely 
to the so-called Old Testament prophe- 
cies, while the latter has too strong a 
coloring of apocalyptic imagination. To 
put these two together is vain. As a 
matter of mere curiosity we can dis- 
pense with the discussion of the details 
of the two accounts so far as the prac- 
tical side of the question is concerned. 
When under the binding force of a busi- 
ness man's logic and driven by the misery 
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of his mental conflicts he did not hesi- 
tate to betray Jesus, it is no wonder at 
all that he committed suicide because of 
his own character as a business man as 
well as of his new consciousness of sin. 

For what was the nature of the sin 
he now confessed? Objectively speak- 
ing it was his delivery of Jesus' person. 
But subjectively speaking it was 17 d/taprta, 
"aimlessness" or, in other words, the 
condition of missing one's own life-aim 
or of having the same so disturbed as 
to miss it. Even after the breakdown 
of an old aim toward which our mental 
energy concentrated itself our mental 
activities still go on, nay rather become 
still more pronounced. Consequently 
there occurs, instead of the centripetal 
concentration of our mental powers 



the centrifugal radiation of the same, 
resulting in want of adjustment in our 
thoughts and feelings, in want of unity 
in our words and actions, and in too great 
a waste in our sentimental life, with too 
scanty a harvest of our pragmatic 
powers. Surely this is characteristic 
of the modern consciousness, which, 
viewed under the searching light of the 
divine love of Jesus Christ, shows itself 
in its reality to be sin. Thus we find 
from a study of Judas no sinner above 
all others, but a very human character, 
tempted as we all are at the point of his 
greatest strength, and falling as any 
man may fall who trusts to his own 
instincts rather than to the spiritual 
guidance of the superman revealed in the 
life of Jesus Christ. 



